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‘“‘T Believe”’ 


Pr ppQoMeE TIME AGO a missionary in Korea 


lex received the following letter ;— 
Ge “It has been the custom of our 
A church, once in seven years or there- 
abouts, to submit to the missionaries whom it 
has been our privilege to support, a question- 
naire, in order that we may know their at- 
titude toward the great Fundamental Ques- 
tions that pertain to our Faith. 

For the enlightenment of the Session and of 
the congregation, may we ask you therefore 
to answer the following questions : 

1. What is your belief as to the Virgin 
Birth of Christ ? 

2. What views do you hold as the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures ? 

38. What is your view as to the doctrine of 
sin ? (In other words, do you. believe in the 
total depravity of the human race ?) 

4, What is your view as to the death of 
Christ upon the Cross ? Was the shedding of 
His Blood necessary to the blotting out of ovr 
sins ? 

5. What answer do you give to the ques- 
tion, ‘What must I do to be saved ?’ 

6. Do you believe that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead with the same body with which 
he entered the tomb, and what is your belief 
Resurrection as it applies to 
humanity ? 

7. What is your view as to the final doom 
of the unsaved ? 
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8. Are you a ‘pre’ or ‘post’ Millenialist ? 

The Session will appreciate a sincere answer 
to these questions.” 

The answers sent are given below, with the 
corresponding numbers. 

“1. My belief is that it happened exactly as 
Matthew and Luke recorded it. Even had 
they not told us, it seems to me unnatural to 
think the Lord would come to earth in exact- 
ly the way the rest of us do. In His life He 
was like us, yet how different! 

2. I believe that God used the prophets 
and ail writers of the Scripture as Moses used 
Aaron (Ex. 4. 16)... Only, of course, God’s in- 
fluence on them was internal, not external as 
Moses’s on Aaron. He let them use their own 
literary style, but as Moses would have halted 
Aaron at once if he had not given the intend- 
ed meaning, so would God have corrected a 
writer of Scripture had that been necessary. 
‘Inspiration’ means ‘breathed into’, and just as 
God breathed into Adam’s nostrils the breath 
of life and he became a living soul (Gen. 2. 7), 
so the result of inspiration is that in the Bible 
there is Eternal Life breathed there by God. 
Matt. 5.18 ought to settle the question. 

3. I believe that apart from Jesus Christ, 
every human being is a sinner, depraved as to 
his whole nature—thoughi, emotions and will, 
all being involved. Even those who are saved 
through faith in Jesus Christ, and are born 
again can not boast, ‘I have no sin’. If they 
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do, they deceive themselves. I believe that 
we have the hope however, of being like Him 
when He shall appear, sinless forever. 

4. J believe that the Father would not 
have permitted the Son to go through the 
agony of the Cross had it not been absolutely 
necessary, due to His own justice and holiness. 
I believe He died as our substitute, taking on 
Himself our sins and their punishment in a 
mathematical equation. If infinity appears on 
one side of an equation it must appear on 
the other also. Therefore a finite (definite) 
cegree of punishment to a definite number of 
individuals for an infinite time equals a defi- 
nite degree of punishment to an _ infinite 
individual for a finite time. . In the Old Testa- 
ment there was_no remission of sins without 
shedding of blood, and neither is there now. 

5. My answer is, repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus. (Luke 13.3 and Acts 16.31) 
Neither is sufficient without the other. Faith 
must be that described in Gal. 5.6 (working 
through love). To trust in one’s own words 
for salvation is especially abhorrent to God, 
for it involves despising the sufferings of the 
Saviour, and pride. 

6. I believe that the same body which was 
put fin the tomb by Joseph and Nicodemus 
rose Sunday morning and appeared at inter- 
vals for forty days and the nascended to the 
right hand of God where He remains until He 
shall come again. As we are taught in I Cor- 
inthians 15, if this were not so, our faith is 
vain, but since it is so, we in like manner shall 


arise with the bodies we have had, and live 
with Him forever. As to understanding how 
this can be, I do not; the fact is plainly taught 
in the Bible, and if we accept physical facts 
we cannot understand, why not spiritual 
facts ? 

7. Itis that they have to share the eternal 
punishment prepared for the devil and his 
angels (Matt. 25.41). Hell was not made for 
men, but if they stubbornly resist God and 
follow the devil in this life, they must follow 
him in the next too, where they receive dif- 
ferent degrees of punishment depending on 
their knowledge and the nature of their acts — 
(Luke 12. 47,47. II Cor. 5.10). . 

8. When I came to the Mission field I was 
neither, and not even an ‘a’ Millennialist. But 
after teaching Ezekiel, Daniel, the Revelation 
and other parts of the Bible, and after reading 
‘The Final Conflict between Christianity and 
Anti-Christianity’ by Andrews, I decided to 
call myself a ‘pre’. I do not pretend to know 
the order of all the events connected with the 
Lord’s return, but am sure that the Kingdom — 
of God on earth will not function as intended 
without the presence of the King, and that 
was represented by the apostles as a future 
event, not just the coming of the Spirit at 
Pentecost.” . 

The letter containing the answers began 
with the sentence, “It is a joy to belong toa 
church that cares what its representatives on 
the Foreign Field are believing and teaching.” 

ANONYMOUS 


Junior Bible Institute 


HELEN M. HENDERSON 


“ROM SIXTY-SEVEN homes of varied 
circumstances came our record atten- 
dance to the Girls’ Bible Institute. 

al Lengthening the term to five weeks 

brought us more instead of fewer students. 

Forty-five new girls and twenty-two returning 

ones made an interesting and challenging 

group. With their pictures before us those 
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happy weeks which sped by on wings may be 
recalled. Here they are—plain and -pretty, 
schooled and unschooled, poor and not so 
poor, bright and less bright, but. all young, all 
ready to be led in the steps of the Master! 
What a privilege and what a responsibility. 
Ten of these face us each day now in the 
Women’s B. I. first year class. Some have 
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married, others are at home longing to con- 
tinue their study. One sweet face in the 
group makes us heavy hearted. A graduate 
last fall, she returned to enter Women’s B. I. 
this spring, but not to stay. Unbelieving and 
divorced parents were forcing her into a 
heathen marriage. For three years she had 
resisted such alliances standing alone against 
them all and now her faith seemed to fail. 
After promising us to come out from it all 
with our help she succumbed and left us, and 
we gave her up, though continuing to ask God 
to perform a miracle. And Hedid. One day 
a woman came to the girl saying she was the 
concubine of the proposed husband and the 
girl must not marry such a man. How we 
rejoiced, for even her non-Christian relatives 
would not go on with it in this case. We 
sought her out and again offered to help her 
find a place of service with Christians and 
she, repentant and grateful for her deliver- 
ance, promised. How I wish there were a 
happy ending to this story! Tempted by a 
gift of money from her father she has gone 
to Seoul, ostensibly to study, but we fear for 
her future. It seems as though we have 
failed with her, but if she was truly God’s 
child she will come back. And she is no 
argument against our Girls’ B. I!—rather 
establishes the need for it. Her knowledge of 
God’s word and His standards she can never 
get away from. 

The eight teachers co-operated beautifully. 
We were fortunate in having as a full time 
teacher, Miss Soon Hui Lee, who is a graduate, 
of the Women’s College in Seoul and of the 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles. Besides being 
very well qualified she is young and attractive 


and appealed to the girls in every way. Our 
usual schedule of Bible study in the morning 


opened with a worship program. 


In the after- 
noon music, child psychology, teacher training, 


hygiene, ethics, and letter writing were among 
the subjects. 

Gay times of fun in the dormitory and their 
own party for the teachers brought hitherto 
unknown thrills into circumscribed lives. 
Pastor Sin Hyu Sik was our leader in a short 
retreat over one. week end, and his messages 
made clear the full rounded life in Christ. 

We were proud of our largest graduating 
class and are encouraged that the interest is 
sustained and increasing year by year. One 
of our own pastors has ambitions outreaching 
our own, for an all the year round school for 
these girls which he. believes would be wel- 
comed and supported by many students. 


The Workers’ Class 


Twenty-five Bible women registered in the 
two weeks’ training class in Taiku. Six of 
them were B. I. graduates of the previous 
spring and came for the first time as workers 
out in the field. 

Mrs. William Baird, Principal of the Wom- 
en’s Seminary in Pyengyang was our guest 
speaker and there was added joy for her in 
meeting again some of her former students. 
They proudly entertained her at lunch in a 
new restaurant downtown, and later all the 
teachers were similarly honored. We were 
secretly much amused to see 25 of them seated 
at a long table eating foreign style food with 
forks, while we manipulated chopsticks upon 
an excellent Korean meal. The interesting 
thing was that ours cost much more. 

Besides the regular Bible teaching schedule 
—Mrs. Baird teaching Ephesians and the Life 
of Joseph; Miss Bergman, Romans; and Mrs. 
Henderson, John; Pastor E Mun Ju, the 
Moderator of General Assembly, gave them 
Mr. Blair’s studies on ‘Paul as a Financier’’ 
and Mr. Adams took an inspirational hour. 

We met for early morning prayer several 
days, and those who attended were blessed. 

gl 
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The afternoon of conference on problems in 
the field was stimulating to us all. The last 
bours of the class were spent in prayer for 
-every Bible woman who has ever worked in 
this province— 48 in active service, 6 in the 


Seminary, 2 in business, and 12 not in assign- 


ed work. | 
And so they go forth again, to “catch wom- 


en” for Christ and to “feed the flock of God’’ 


in days of unrest and uncertainty. 


To Golden Port and Beyond 


GEORGE H. WINN 


HAD NOT GONE far in the public bus 
4). when, rounding a curve, I saw a car 

bounding along toward us. Then I 
if noticed that the top was down and 
soon saw it was car 77 belonging to the 
Underwoods, who were coming to call on us 
in our new country abode. I was sorry to be 
be away but was headed for the countyseat of 
Golden Port at which destination I arrived 
late that evening. 

The next morning, arising early and taking 
Bible and bymnbook, I followed the local 
Mississippi River for five miles to a little 
church called Soak Valley, where Mr. Soak is 
leader and a good Christian, though he has 
never set his village on fire spiritually. I had 
not before spent Sunday there as this small 
group is so overshadowed by the numbers in 
the Countyseat church. After teaching Sun- 
day School and administering communion, we 
rested a bit and ate lunch beside an ancient 
grave on the hill back of the village. We 
then visited and called at the home of a new 
believer, whose wife does not as yet attend, 
after which we had an afternoon preaching 
service, before retracing the five miles to the 
Countyseat. Enroute I found a cow which 
had broken loose and was having a grand 
time in the Kaffir corn field. Lest she found- 
er on too much foddex I tied her to a roadside 
mulberry tree and got back in time for a 
good supper before the evening service at 
which I spoke. A deacon of this church lost 
a son by death recently, and on the same day 
another son was born into the family. I have 
never known of this happening before. 
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Next morning, soon after breakfast, we went 
to call on another family new in the faith. 
On the way we came to a: large establishment 
whose by-product was grasshoppers. 
dren are paid quite well for bringing locusts 
and these are fried over the fire till they be- 


come red like shrimps, sacked and sent off. 


There were great piles of them all about and 
the odor was not unlike that of drying fish. 
We wondered who the modern Johns were 
who would eat them, when some workmen 
came and sat down and partook of them as 


one would of peanuts, apparently with enjoy- 
The locusts did not enjoy the heated 


ment, 
pans and enacted before my eyes, 
the frying pan into the fire’! 

A couple of miles further on we found the 


‘*Out of 


family we had been on the way to see, were 


cordially received, and for several hours read 
and talked and exhorted, prayed and sang 
hymns until it was near dinner time. 
family consisted of fifteen souls, so I said they 
alone could be the nucleus ofa group. 
Meeting an elder coming from the field on 


my way back we were invited to eat with him. 


We accepted, but he could not partake with 
us after all, for the family OX, shad broken 
loose and gone astray. 


Hastening our steps we came to Beacon 


Light and found that the old Jeader’s home 


was a beehive of activity. Ina couple of days | 


he was to be 78 years old and the whole 


household was making preparations for a 
During | 


grand feast for the whole village. 
the summer this leader became very ill and 
from month to month it was reported that 


Chil- 


The 


| 
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he was soon to die. However, he is active 
for his years and he prayed ‘‘Oh Lord pro- 
long my life till the time of the harvest moon”, 
and it looks as if the prayer is to be answered. 
_ I asked why that special time. He said he 
would feel so much happier to go after the 
harvest was in and when the moon was full. 
Some twenty old people were waiting to be 
“moontapped”, which means “questioned” or 
‘‘examined’’. The first one came very early 
next morning, as he is from a non-Christian 
home and his father wanted him to go right to 
the friends. I had not arisen from my downy 
couch (a quilt upon the floor) so I wrapped a 
blanket about me Indian fashion aud after 
prayer, questioned our young friend who an- 
swered with much intelligence and in faith 
which showed him ready to be received into 
the catechumenate. Rising, I had my ablu- 
tions, ate breakfast and found others waiting. 
Ail morning we had examinations, and at 
the close there were twenty I felt justified in 
receiving. We then assembled in the little 
church, received these new-born babes in the 


faith, gave communion and proceeded to 
church elections. At two o’clock we were 


served some delicious Korean bread of rice, 
beans and Kaffir corn, a part of the morrow’s 
feast which we could not celebrate with the 
old man. 

At the next stop a new church building, 
small but neat, has gone up. Three families, 
a few individuals and quite a few children 
attend. The town of some fifty families has 
also erected a small town hall. They say 
“Just see what three families of Christians 
ean do and fifty families of us can’t put up 
a house anything like it.” One of these fami- 
lies is half blind too. The father and two 
daughters and one half a son are blind: I 
found their 100 year old house in which they 
live isin danger of failing down. They be- 
sought me to eat there, so I did and the next 
day they presented me with four eggs which 
they wanted taken to my wife, and I managed 
to get them home, almost, safely ! 

The next day was field day for the local 
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school ; almost the whole village was out and 
work was deserted. I climbed a steep hill to 
an ancient fortress to get a view of island and 
sea. This old fortress is now a graveyard, 
Perhaps they feel that the walls will aid in 
keeping the adventurous spirits from going 
abroad and causing unnecessary mischief in 
the villages below ! 

Passing a village with some Christian homes, 
I stopped to announce our arrival at Mountain 
Rule church, so that they would be sure to 
come to service, and was grieved to learn 
that a young man of twenty-three had died, 
and the father felt very sad and much shocked 
as the boy had seemed to be such a stalwart 
young fellow. Saying I hoped all would 
come out, though it was the busy time of the 
year, I departed. Hearing running footsteps 
following me, I turned and found a woman 
from another town who had seen me in the 
distance and came to find out about exami- 
nations. I told her to appear early and we 
would see what could be done. She passed’ 
examination and was established with some 
others, after which ten infants were presented 
for baptism. 

The aged mother of the elder there seemed 
near death, and so I went to her room and 
prayed and talked with her, telling her we 
could meet yonder, if not here, and asking her 
to seek out my parents in Heaven and extend 
my greetings. 

Upon reaching the little church of “‘County- 
seat Suburb” we found dinner preparations in 
full swing. To our surprise we found a Ko- 
rean recently returned from America for his 
first visit to his native land in thirty-five 
years. He can still speak Korean, but it is 
interesting to see how he mixes in English 
words and phrases constantly, with the result 
that much of the time the hearers get about 
half of what he is saying. In his opinion 
there is no place like America. I said ‘‘See 
here, if you keep on talking like that you will 
have everyone thinking America is heaven’’. 
He said ‘well that is just what it is.” 
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Quite a few new believers have started at- 
tending this church from a town a couple of 
miles off by name of (almost) Cairo. So we 
went out calling there, and at the village 
spirit tree found a most elaborate spread of 
rice, beans, bread, fruit, etc. It seems that 
years ago an old woman fell into the village 
well and was drowned. When she is feel- 
ing that not enough attention is being paid to 
her spirit she returns to her former haunts 
and stirs up not a little fuss. So to appease 
her hungry soul, food is offered at the spirit 
tree. It so happened I entered the very 
house which the old woman’s spirit had this 
time invaded. We had a talk and I found 
that the eldest son had taken sick, and to try 
to save his life that feast had been offered; 
but the old man admitted it was to no avail 
for the son had passed on. As we talked his 
heart seemed touched. It may be the Lord’s 


purpose is to save that whole household 
through this. May He have mercy upon 
them ! 


Next day the weather was clear and mild. 
We thought of taking our way up the moun- 
tain to eat in the woods. Before I knew 
what wes happening I found a group of seven 
were accompanying me to the next church, 
quite a Sunday School picnic. The plan was 
to borrow a kettle at a temple and cook the 
rice which was taken along, at a spring of 
“medicine water’’, so we would all be healthy 
and strong: Coming up the shady hillsides 
we found the little temple, perched precari- 
ously on the cliff, but nobody at home! 
After we had waited for some time the cooks 
decided to help themselves and entering the 
kitchen found everything needed, even to 
pickle. They got out the spoons and chop- 
sticks and all were having a pleasant time on 
the porch when the old priest arrived. We 
apologized but he replied that he was the one 
who should apologize for not being present to 
welcome guests. He wasa kindly old man of 
seventy, quite accustomed to people arriving 
for picnics, as that is part of their business, 
Seeing ripe pondorosa tomatoes clinging to 
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the cliffs and bright red egg plant I asked 
where in the world he had procured such 
seeds. “Oh”, said he, ‘“‘my wife used to live 
in America and she brought the seeds and 
planted them here’. He immediately gave us 
some tomatoes and promised red eggplant 
seed, which he said he would send to the 
Mayor’s office, as the mayor’s wife isa Chris- 
tian and was one of our party. Here are two 
stories which may interest the children. 

That morning we saw two exciting strug- 
gles among the lower creatures. Passing a 
pond I heard a quick plunge, and a sharp 


squeak, and looking saw a water snake had 


caught a frog, which might have escaped had 
not the snake held on—and lacking hands and 
feet how could it do so? Quicker than I can 
say it, it coiled itself in knots and double bow 
knots around that frog, so that ended sadly 
for the frog, happily for the snake ! 

While standing by the temple after dinner 
I suddenly heard a small avalanche coming 
down the mountainside and to my surprise 
right past my feet a great frog came leaping 
with might and main and a few inches behind 
a snake fully five feet long after Mr. Frog 
tooth and scale. 


down, down into the grasses and weeds 


below. Mr. Snake never hesitated to follow | 
but the last we saw he was apparently fruit- _ 
lessly searching to find out where his unwill- | 
ing victim Mr. Frog had gone, so we hope | 
this story ended sadly for Mr. Snake’ and | 


happily for Mr. Frog. 


The next morning I came by motor launch | 
was directed to receive, | 
a cholera. punch for | 
which the charge was two and a half cents, | 


up to the capital, 
before going further, 


caught the last bus home and.was able’to help 
my wife celebrate her birthday. I will not 
tell you which one, except to say that hers 
and mine number the same once again and we 
are both “getting along’’. 


It was nip and tuck as to © 
who was going to win out, all the way across © 
the courtyard, when Mr. Frog gave a wild | 
leap out into space over the cliff and down, © 
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? Missionary Association of China). 
/ of the Association were stated to be: 


Early Days of the Korea Medical 
Missionary Association 


E. W. ANDERSON 


HE FIRST meeting of the Korea Medi- 
cal Missionary Association was held 
September 9th, 1907, at 8:30 A.M., at 
the Seoul Union. Those present at 
this first meeting were: Dr. O. R. Avision, 
Dr. J. H. Wells, Dr. T. H. Daniel and Dr. H. 
H. Weir. Dr. Danie! called the meeting to 
order. The first motion passed was that those 
present form themselves into a local branch 
of the Medical Missionary Association of 
China. The meeting soon adjourned, to meet 
at eight o’clock in the evening in Dr. Scran- 
ton’s office. 

At the evening session a larger group was 
present. The minutes state that the following 
active members were elected from those pre- 
sent, indicating that others were present at 
the meeting: Dr. E. D. Folwell, Dr. J. W. 
Hirst, Dr. W. T. Reid, Dr. Mary M. Cutler, 


| Dr. Emma Ernsberger. Mrs. Dr. L. B. Tate, 


Dr. Kate McMillan, Dr. W. B. Scranton. 
A constitution was adopted under the name 


+ of the Korea Medical Missionary Association 


(Being the Korean Branch of the Medical 
The objects 


1. The presentation of the Gospel through 
the art of healing to the Korean people. 

2. The cultivation and advancement of the 
science of medicine in general. 

3. The imparting of a knowledge of the 
same to the Koreans through teaching, as 
well as by the preparation of medical literature 
in the Korean language. 

4, The promotion of a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness among the members of the medi- 


’ eal profession in this country. 


The constitution provided for three classes 


’ of members, active, associate, and honorary. 


One honorary member was elected at this 
first meeting, namely, Dr. A. I. Ludlow, of 
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Cleveland, Ohio, who was making a tour of 
Japan, Korea, and China, and happened to be 
in Korea at this time. At the meeting of 
1912, Dr. Ludlow was made a active member, 
having taken his place in the good fellowship 
of the missionaries. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. O, R. Avison, Vice President, Dr. J: 
H. Wells, Secretary Treasurer, Dr. H. H. Weir. 

The first paper read before the newly 
organized association was a report of a recent 
session of the China Medical Association, held 
in Shanghai, read by Dr. Weir. 

The first scientific paper read before the 
association was by the visiting physician from 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. A. I. Ludlow. His sub- 
ject was; ‘‘Some Advances in Surgery”. A 
copy of this paper is preserved in the archives 
of the association. It is in the typical Ludlow 
style, bringing vividly to mind the presence 
and spirit of one who moved among us for 
many years in such kindly and gracious man- 
ner, the while rendering such able service in 
his chosen field as to make his name and that 
of Severance known internationally. The 
paper closes with the following lines: 

‘Ask of God to give thee skill in comfort’s 

art. 

That thou may’st consecrated be and set 

apart 

Unto a life of sympathy ; 

For heavy is the weight in every heart 

And conforters are needed much 

Of Christ like touch.” 

At the first meeting it was decided that five 
districts should be recognized ; North west, 
north east, central, south west, and south 
east. The districts held separate meetings, 
and made reports to the association. For a 
time the central district held regular meetings 
at Severance Hospital on the second Tuesday 
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of each month. Reference to disirict reports 
is not found after the 1911 meeting. 

At the 1910 meeting it was decided to have 
a Spring Scientific Meeting, the regular meet- 
ing being in the fall, thus providing for two 
meetings a year. This was the program till 
1922, this year being the last of which 
minutes of a Spring Scientific Meeting are 
found. 

A reading of the early minutes of the asso- 
ciation indicates that it was a very vigorous 
organization. There was a lively interest in 
every kind of activity which might in any 
way be related to medical work. Great 
interest was taken in the matter of training 
doctors and nurses, and in preparing a medi- 
cal literature in the Korean languge. A very 
comprehensive survey was made of the use of 
opium throughout the country, each doctor 
being responsible for the investigation in his 
district. A committee was appointed to study 
the situation, and report on the best methods 
of fighting the evil. A memorial was present- 
ed to the Governor General, praying that 
steps be taken to control the traffic. 

There was very keen interest in the matter 
of medical education. At the session of 1909 a 
motion was passed “that the chair appoint a 
committee of four to consider the desirability 
and possibility of establishing, under the 
supervision of the Association, a central Medi- 
cal Missionary College in Seoul, for the pur- 
pose of training Korean young men to be 
efficient medical evangelists to their own 
people.” The committee consisted of Drs. 
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Sharrocks, Forsythe, Van Buskirk and Mills. 
At the meeting of 1910 it was resolved “that 
the Severance Medical College be the Union — 
Medica! College of the Christian Churches of 
Korea’, An education committee of three 
was appointed to act with the officers of 
Severance Medical College in prescribing en- 
trance requirements, conducting examina- 
tions, and granting diplomas. These diplomas 

were to be signed by the President of the 

Korea Medical Missionary Association, and 

the chairman of the Educational Committee. 

These were conditions under which the Asso- 

ciation wished to co-operate with Severance 
in the work of Christian Medical Education in 
Korea. The plans were never consummated, 

but they give an interesting side light. on the 

vigor and aspirations of the newly organized 
Medical Association. 

The relationship with the Medical Missionary 
Association of China was dissolved in 1922, at 
which time a new constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. To follow the course of the 
Association further would be beyond the 
scope of this paper, which was to tell of the 
early days. Mention however may be made 
of the lamented passing of the one who was 
serving as President of the Association during 
the current year, Dr. W. Taylor, of Chinju. 
So far as the writer is aware, this is the first 
loss of this kind which the Association has 
sustained. The Vice President, Dr. T. W. 
Yun, has assumed the Presidency, making the 
first time this position has been held by one 
of our Korean colleagues. * 
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HE SEOUL Union will celebrate its 
50th Anniversary this year. As no 
other institution has served so many 

cee of the Mission community, or served 

in such a unique way or for so long a period, 
the regular readers of the Korea Mission Field 
might give pause to think of it. 


In all the little groups of foreigners in the | 
various countries of the world-one may doubt 
whether there is anything comparable. There 
is no record of any other group which has been 
so whole-heartedly a union. There is no evi- | 
dence of any other which has given such long 
and valuable service to the missionary and | 
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foreign community. There is no word of any 
other organization which supplies so effec- 
tively those outlets of social and athletic energy 
and desire of a type beneficial to missionaries 
and essential to their physical and mental 
health, and at a cost within their means. 

There are two things which have made this 
possible. It is not only the time and service 
given now by its officers and members but 
also the history and circumstances of its past 
fifty years which have made it possible. 

It is of interest to all of us to remember that 
the old Seoul Union building was the first 
foreign style building constructed in Korea. 
Those who have had building experience here 
might well imagine the task it must have been 
to put up the first one. We who have enjoyed 
the facilities of the Union,—the Club House, 
the tennis courts and the bowling alleys, 
might well ponder the experiences, the spirit 
and the vision of those pioneers, Bunker, 
Brown and others whose early endeavor 
created an inheritance for us. The foreigners 
who stay in Korea do so because they are 
happy here. Who, then, can measure what 
portion of that happiness came through the 
Union? In the natural turn-over on the 
foreign field it may be estimated that there 
have been at least ten new members every 
year. Thus five hundred people have come 
and gone in addition to the present mem- 
bership, each adding their bit. Who can 
measure the years of service in this 

‘ eountry that might have been shortened 
} had it not been for the benefit gained by a 
, game of tennis or the pleasant companion- 

| ship of a friendly cup of tea on a Friday 
afternoon? Who ean weigh the effect of the 
international good will resulting from the 
friendly rivalry in’ the tennis matches semi- 
{ annually with the Japanese and Korean Clubs? 
) Who can doubt the gain where missionaries, 
+ business people and consuls, with their wives 
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and their children, meet happily together in 
wholesome relaxation? 

It is a story of success. Fifty years of suc- 
cess. When those first foreigners in Seoul 
met together to answer a need, when they 
drafted the first constitution, when they 
erected the first Club House, when for tennis 
courts they had carried tons of dirt to fillin 
the plot which had been an old Jotus pond in 
an abandoned palace, little did they think of 
the result that might be seen fifty years later. 
They could barely have calculated all the 
changes which have taken place in this coun- 
try since then. They could not have foreseen 
the different types and individuals among the 
foreigners who came to make their homes and. 
give part of their lives in service here. They 
could hardly have dreamed of the bowling 
alleys, the tiled swimming pool, the skating 
rink, the pleasant Club House and the electric 
service and running water which we enjoy 
today. To have it all, develope it, carry it 
on and make it available for each of us fora 
couple of dollars a year per member, stands 
as a marvel in finance and management. 

As I was privileged to write for this maga- 
zine an article on “The New Seoul Union” at 
the time of moving and building the new Club 
House, Iam happy to comply with a request 
to write this article. It gives me opportunity 
of saying yet another word of gratitude and 
felicitation at the time of the 50th Anniver- 
sary. I say it sincerely, for I am leaving 
Korea. One of the special regrets is leaving 
the Seoul Union. Like food and shelter and 
friends, all of the good and commonplace 
things of life are not consciously felt nor ap- 
preciated until they are suddenly taken from 
us. I shall miss the Seoul Union. I shall not 
find its equal. Nothing else will take its place. 
A toast, then, of farewell, with gratitude for 
its past fifty years and “Banzai” for its future. 


Medical Work of Church of England Mission in Corea 


REv. Fr. DRAKE, S. S. M. 
Part II 


(Continued from April Number) 


BP» AAEOMETHING MUST next be said about 
| the medical and other work done by 
Dr. E. B. Landis at Chemulpo be- 
ms tween the years 1891 and 1898, a 
short time into which was crowded an amazing 
amount of evangelistic and social service, as 
well as acts of healing and literary labour. 

Dr. E. B. Landis came to Chemulpo in the 
year 1891 and began his medical work, as in 
Dr. Wiles’ case, by opening a dispensary in a 
small Corean house bought for the purpose. 

- In course of time the need of another house 
where in-patients could attend led to the 
building of a house, in Corean style, adapted 
for use as a hospital, until more adequate pro- 
vision could be made. In the mean time, land 
was bought at an absurdly cheap rate, but 
then, in those early days, land and every other 
thing were sold at prices which would read 
as some fairy tale in these later days. Finally, 
and before his death, a beginning to the build- 
ing of a foreign style hospital was made and 
with large additions, later served Drs. Carden, 
Peake and Weir who successively followed 
Dr. Landis in their work as medical mission- 
aries till, in the year 1914 the hospital at Chem- 
ulpo was closed and the building adapted to 
other purposes by the Mission. Having open- 
ed a dispensary on his arrival, it is on record 
that in 1894 Dr. Landis was attending be- 
iween four and five thousand cases per annum- 
not a large number if compared with the 
many thousands seen yearly at a hospital in 
later days, but it must be rememberd, at this 
time a doctor was working without proper 
buildings, staff of nurses, and hospital order- 
lies, and in addition, the bitter hostility to- 
wards foreign doctors and hospitals had not 
as yet begun to disappear. And besides this, 
Dr. Landis was a man of many gifts and 
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various abilities. Mention made of activi- 
ties in which he was engaged, besides medical 
work, will serve to show that this was the 
case. To begin with, he was a very talented 
linguist, indeed, it is probable that amongst 
the many foreigners who have studied the. 
language, not born and brought up in the 
country, no single person has surpassed 
him in his knowledge of, and ability to use, _ 
the native script and speech. It sounds in- | 
credible, but it is locaily reported of him’ — 
that dressed in native clothes, he could pass 
as a native on the water side at the port or 
in official offices attached to the Yamen of that 
day. His knowledge of the script was equally 
good, as stories told of him by natives show, 
and this led to his giving the most vaiuable 
aid to the Bishop and others in translating: this 
led to his books being first used in the Mission 
for propaganda purposes. He found time to 
open schools for Japanese and Chinese where 
English was taught, and from these schools 
came some of the first converts when the ~ 
Mission began evangelistic work in the port 
at a later time. He also founded a school 
for Corean children, chiefly orphans, and from 
this came an orphanage for boys attached to 
the hospital, an orphanage which he made his. 
home, and in which he stood to the orphans 
‘in loco parentis’. 

He had in hand before his death a scheme 
of providing books and an institution for the 
education of blind people, books-written in | 
Braille, and so breaking down the strongholds 
of superstition, of which those afflicted with 
blindness were the chief agents and propa- 
gandists in former days. His death in 1898 
put an end to these and other activities, an ir- 
reparable loss to the English Mission, and it 
may be said, to the country. He contracted | 
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influenza, or, as some think, a native fever 
which would probably be due to his living in 
native style in a native house with the 
orphans he had adopted. He lies buried in 
the foreign cemetery at Chemulpo, and has 
no successor. After a short interval following 
Dr. Landis’s death, the medical work was 
carried on at Chemulpo hospital by Drs. Card- 
en and Peak and on the resignation of the 
latter, by Dr. Weir who came to the mission 
with his wife in the year 1904. 

With the arrival of Dr. Weir, began a great 
expansion of the medical work of the Mis- 
sion at Chemulpo. The hospital was enlarg- 
ed and three big wards opened for men 
and women patients. A large staff of 
nurses and orderlies, native and foreign, 
was employed, and as the doctor’s fame 
spread, consulting rooms were thronged 
every day with patients, living in the port, 
as well as from the country, near and 
far. This work was continued till the year 
1914, when the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which subscribed largely 
to the support of the hospital, requisitioned 
Dr. Weir’s services as medical secretary in 
England and he passed from membership in 
the Mission to the S. P. G. staff at headquar- 
ters in London. 

Dr. Weir’s time was spent, and his ability, 
used, in the interest of medical work in Corea, 
first and chiefly.. The hospital was crowded ; 
he engaged in a large amount of research 
work, lent his aid unsparingly to other medical 
societies in the country, speaking at their 
meetings and lecturing in their schools, but 
his interests were not confined to medical 


‘work. He held the Bishop’s licence to act as 


Jay-reader and would, on occasions, conduct 
foreign services in Church. Always before 
beginning work in the hospital, he said prayers 
and gave addresses to the patients, but over 
and above this, he was not only willing to allow 
propaganda work in the wards by properly 


qualified teachers but would put himself to 


much trouble in securing the services of such 


‘people. 
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Another thing in connection with his work 
may be mentioned; in his day the Chem- 
ulpo hospital was a charity hospital in the 
best sense of the word; patients who could 
afford to pay were asked to subscribe to the 
expense of the hospital up-keep, but no de- 
stitute person was turned away from the hos- 
pital for want of fees. So fully was this 
known that police in the port were assured 
that if destitute people needed medica! atten- 
dance their needs would always be willingly 
supplied at the hospita}. It will be recognised 
that such attention on the doctor’s part had a 
value beyond the supply of the destitute per- 
son’s needs. Pity for the suffering, the duty 
of aiding thedistressed was little understood in 
Corea ; an example was needed, and Dr. Weir 
was able to give that example by making the 
hospital at Chemulpo a real charity hospital. 
The loss to the Mission was indeed great when 
he was withdrawn by the Society, for besides 
acting for some years as diocesan treasurer his 
Services were always freely given to any ail- 
ing member of the mission staff. When con- 
sulted on questions of mission policy, his ad- 
vice was well-considered and sane, and the 
hospitality extended by him and Mrs. Weir to 
all foreigners was a blessing to the community; 
when they left the palmy day of the Mission’s 
work in Chemulpo had passed. 

Till the year 1898, in the history of the 
English Church Mission, medical work had 
been confined to the capital and the port 
of Chemulpo; in this year Mr. A. F. Laws, 
who had studied medicine and surgery 
in England but was not officially qualified 
to practise, holding, however certificates of 
efficiency in the knowledge of surgery 
and medicine, opened work from a dis- 
pensary in the island of Kangwha, where 
the Mission had worked for some years and 
had its strongest centre. He lived and work- 
ed with other members of the mission, who 
were all engaged in evangelistic activities, and 
he gave most valuable support in removing 
the great and prevalent prejudice against the 
presence of foreigners on the island. 


~ 
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Two years were passed in this way, but in 
1900 the Mission authorities asked him to move 
from the north to the south of theisland, where 
up to this time it had been found impossible 
to make contact with the people, and begin 
mission work. A small house, an ordinary 
farmer’s house, was bought and the room to 
serve as a dispensary built on to it, small in- 
deed, but nearly as large as the rest of the 
house put together. There it was where Mr. 
Laws and another member of the mission who 
accompanied him, lived and worked, the 
healer of the body being much more sought 
after than the physician of the soul. How- 
ever, between them the foundation of a 
flourishing Station in the Mission was duly 
laid. Mr. Laws continued to make his itinerat- 
ing activities a chief part of his work, no call, 
however far the distance and difficult the 
road, being refused. 

During the Boxer trouble, he was absent 
from Corea for some time, the British 
Admiral having asked help from the Mis- 
sion, and Mr. Laws as dispenser, and three 
nurses from Seoul sent to the hospitals at 
Wei-hai-wei in answer to the call. Later 
and after the return of Mr. Laws to Corea, 
the site of the Station in this southern area 
in Kangwha was moved to a convenient 
one, and in course of time larger buildings 
were provided in the shape of a church and 
dispensary, so greatly had the work of 
the Mission grown and enlarged. In this 
work Mr. Laws had a large share; he lived 
with other agents of the Mission and the 
evangelistic aims were kept in view by prayer 
and instruction. 

Dr. Laws was again absent from Corea, 
subsequent to the building of a_ hospital 
for his use on the new site to which the 
Mission buildings had been moved; that is 
to say, he made a visit to America for the 
purpose of qualifying for work as a doctor 
in Corea and returned in 1908 with a medical 
degree granted him by the chirurgical college 
in Philadelphia, but not to his former hospital 
at Kangwha. He took Dr. Weir’s place as 


doctor in charge of tbe Mission hospital in : 
Chemulpo whilst the former was absent on ~ 


furlough; on Dr. Weir’s return Dr. Laws _ 


moved to a Mission station in the central — 
Chin- | 
lived and worked for the next 
His hospital and — 


province in Corea and there at 
chun, he 
two and twenty years. 
house formed part of the main mission 
compound and though no longer living with 


other members of the mission staff, 


his ; 


medical work was in a real sense part of the 


station’s general work. In the interests of his 


work, he built his hospital not in foreign 
but in native style, so that on entering as — 


inpatients the Corean felt entirely at home and 


comfortable, more so than if he found foreign | 
beds and other furniture provided for his use. — 


Visits to patients’ house were still paid in 
cases of need, but pressure of work in the 


aS 


hospital now prevented the doctor’s engaging ~ 


in the itinerating work which was solarge a 
This will | 
be understood the better when it is mentioned — 
that the number of in and out-patients, and 
revisit cases, amounted in the year to some _ 
twenty thousand, stating the numbersinround — 
The doctor was helped in the hos- — 


part of his work in former years. 


figures. 


pital by a small but efficient staff, nurses and — 
orderlies, most of the latter trained by him-— 


self, and so efficiently that more than one of 
them subsequently received licences from the 


government to practise in small hospitals or — 


dispensaries of their own, though not as quali- 
fied practitioners. 


As in Dr. Weir’s-hospital 
at Chemulpo, a special feature in Dr. Law’s | 


hospital was the number of free cases attend- _ 


ed, no destitute person was refused relief, and 
many cases were received free offcharge into | 


the hospital as in-patients, and finally dismiss- 
ed with full suits of clothing and money for 
the journey home. aw 


One special feature of Dr. Latw’s aid in help-- 


ing the evangelistic work of the Mission, was | 


the engagement of a reader, attached to the 
hospital, with the duty of teaching in the hos- 
pital itself, but specially of following up 
patients who had been treated in the hospital 
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and who had returned to their homes. Work 
of this nature requires special qualifications in 
the agent employed, but granted the proper 
person can be found, the work is quite worth 
the expense incurred. Dr. Laws retired in 
the year 1930 and returned to England. 
Efforts were made to supply his place from 
abroad, but these failing, the services of 
a native doctor were acquired, Dr. Laws hav- 
ing satisfied himself that a suitable substitute 
had been acquired, before he left the couutry. 
Not that it is difficult to find a proper person 
as far as the professional work was concerned, 
butin the case of a mission hospital, some- 
thing more than medical skill is required in 
the case of a doctor in charge as will be well 
understood. Since that time to the present, 
the work in this hospital has been continued 
without a great falling off in the number of 
patients relieved, and, still more important, the 
charitable work done in relieving the destitute 
has continued to be a main feature of the 
service rendered in the hospital. Before Dr. 
Laws left there was a scheme in hand to ex- 
tend a line of hospitals across the central pro- 
vince of Korea, and a start was made. Dif- 
ficulties, however, were met in carrying 
out the plan and it never matured. These 
hospitals were intended to stretch from one 
of the mission hospitals already established in 
the middie province of Corea to another at- 
tended by Dr. Anne Borrow, at Yo-ju, estab- 
lished there in 1914, 

Dr. Borrow, who had studied and qualified 
in England, came back to Corea in 1923: she 
had already spent a term of years in the coun- 
try, attached to the English Church Mission, 
and rendered noble service partly in mission 
hospitals already founded, in the absence of 
other doctors on furlough, and for several 
years in some buildings at Paikchun, adapted 
for use as a hospital though they were 
scarcely worthy of the name. 

Sueh as they were, however, Dr. Borrow’s 
skill and labours, compensated for their defici- 
ency. Atthecost of almost superhuman en- 
ergy and self-sacrifice, a lot of obstetrical work 


was done in the country parts around her 
headquarters, irrespective of time, and in spite 
of difficulties of all kinds, due to lack of proper 
transport when visiting the homes of patients 
living at a distance. When Dr. Weir left the 
country in 1914, Dr. Borrow took charge of the 
mission hospital at Chemulpo, and, though with 
no larger staff than was formerly employed, 
added another to the wards already in use. 

Due probably to the strain of overwork, her 
health failed and she went back to England for 
some years, to return again in 1924. At 
this time a large compound and the houses 
standing on it were acquired, and necessary 
adaptations made for its use as dispensary 
and hospital. Since that time considerable 
additions have been made to the buildings, but 
their character has not been changed. That 
is to say, additions subsequently made on the 
original site bought, and on land since acquir- 
ed, are all buildings in Corean and not in for- 
eign style. From the outside, at any rate, the 
hospital has the appearance of a Corea gentle- 
man’s house, a large house certainly, but still 
a Corean house, quite in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. In this hospital a great work has 
been done, as is shewn by reports render- 
ed. Here the returns rendered for the period 
1937-19388 only will be given. They are as 
follows ;—new and subsequent cases, 14,842, 
inpatients, 262, visits in homes 235. In later 
years Dr. Borrow has had the assistanee of a 
qualified Corean doctor and of Corean, Japan- 
ese and European helpers in various eapaci- 
ties as secretaries or dispensers, but when all 
this has been considered, the amount done is 
truly wonderful. The work done by Dr. Bor- 
row has by no means been confined to the 
medical side of the mission’s work in Corea. 
The aid given by her to the evangelistic side 
of the work is very remarkable. Finally no 
account of Dr. Borrow’s life and work in 
Corea would be complete without mention 
made of the kindly and efficient attention and 
help given to any of the Mission’s staff in 
need of her help and care. 
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Some High Spots in Medical Mission Work in Korea 


O. R. AvIsoN 
Part II 
(Continued from the April Number) 


Malaria 


HIS WAS probably the most prev- 
M1 6alent disease in Korea at the time 
of our arrival there. Its cause and 
ey the mode of its transmission were 
not yet known even to the most advanced 
nations, but its treatment by quinine had long 
been in use by them. Foreign merchants had 
introduced the drug into the country and the 
demand for it was often greater than the 
supply. Naturally both good and bad grades 
were sold and just as naturally the people had 
to rely on the names of the manufacturers 
and the reputation of the merchants and even 
more on the price of the drug when purchas- 
ing it. They were often defrauded by the 
price for the merchants soon learned that it 
was difficult to dispose of the cheap grades 
and often raised the price of them to meet the 
demand for the best quality. 

Then their only criterion was the result that 
followed the administration of the remedy. 

Mosquitoes were very common as stagnant 
pools existed everywhere and every evening 
the pests appeared in clouds and glutted 
themselves on the blood of both sick and well. 

To the Koreans they were only pests and 
not transmitters of the dreaded malaria, 
There was no screening of their houses and 
they knew of no way of getting rid of what 
Josh Billings had described as ‘‘happy little 
critters, singing while they toil’’. 

One has only to think of the bad effects on 
the general condition of health that result 
from the constant presence in the blood, or in 
various organs of the body, of the malarial 
plasmodia to realize how greatly the general 
health of the Korean people was affected by 
this one disease. 
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The discovery of the malarial parasites in 
the blood of the patients, followed soon by 
the knowledge that these were carried through 
the intervention of mosquitoes, was a great 
boon to the world, for it was followed first by 
the screening of the homes and later by suc- 
cessful efforts to get rid of the many pools of 
water in which it was found the mosquitoes 
bred. 


This information was quickly given to the | 


Korean people through the health pamphlets 
which will be referred to later on in this article. 
Typhus Fever 

This disease used to be very common and 
greatly dreaded in all countries, for its cause 
was unknown and iis treatment was rarely 
successiul. Only by increased cleanliuess, 
which meant the getting rid also of body 
vermin, without realizing then that these were — 
the transmitters of the disease, was it practi- 
cally banished from those countries which 
practised the new teachings of Hygiene. 
Though the disease had almost completely 
disappeared from such countries, it was ata 
period later than 1898 that scientists. learned 
that it was carried from the sick to the well 
by body lice which had sucked blood from the 
sick and carried it to those not yet infected. 
So in those early days it was one of the most 
frequent and deadly diseases of Korea, because | 
of the presence of body vermin on-nearly all | 
of the people and almost without exception on 
the bodies of the poorer classes. Many of the 
missionaries, including the writer, contracted 
it and several of them died. Though no spe- 
cific remedy has yet been found for the treat- 
ment of this dread disease a knowledge of the 
mode of its transmission has been passed on 
b 
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SOME HIGH SPOTS IN MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN KOREA 


to the people by the missionary and other 
doctors and by the hundreds of Korean doctors- 
and nurses who have since then been graduat- 
ed and sent out into all parts of the country 
so that its incidence has been steadily dimin- 
ishing as greater care has been taken to get 
rid of body vermin and this happy result will 
continue until the disease is wiped out by the 
complete disappearance of the agents for its 
dissemination. 
Relapsing Fever 

This disease was very common and caused 
long and regularly recurring periods of high 
fever and racking pain with many deaths. 
No specific treatment for this disease was 
then known, and no one then knew that it 
too was carried from the sick to the well by 
the ever prevalent bedbugs, which, after suck- 
ing blood from a patient, took with the blood 
the organism that caused the sickness and 
carried it to others whom they hit. But when 
it was discovered that the cause was a species 
_ Of spirilium very much like that which causes 
syphilis, and, by induction, salvarsan was tried 
as a remedy and found successful, it became 
easy to cure the cases that did occur and then 
go on to get rid of the bedbugs, the riddance 
of even Korea from this plague became a 
possibility. 

I have never seen anything in the practice 
of medicine that was quite as striking as to 
see cases of this disease brought into the hos- 
pital sick apparently unto death and then see 
the diagnosis verified by placing a drop of 
blood under the microscope and finding the 
spirochete wriggling around and then seeing 
the patient taken to his bed and injected with 
the proper dose of salvarsan which after about 
six hours had destroyed all the spirilla and 
freed the patient from all his fever and pain, 
leaving nothing to be done for him but feed 
him properly and bring him back speedly to a 
norrnal state of health. 

To the Koreans this had all the aspects of a 
miracle and the gratitude of the patients was 
unbounded. When they were instructed to 
get rid of bedbugs and so ensure themselves 


against another attack a great advance had 
been made in their belief in sanitation. 
Dysentery 

Dysentery, mostly amoebic, was rife and 
not without good reason for many of their 
wells were located in a direct line with ditches 
and streams which had passed through pri- 
vies and cesspools contaminated with fecal 
discharges from scores of dysenteric patients. 

Many deaths and more cases of disability 
resulted from this disease but in their igno- 
rance of sanitation how were they to connect 
this result with that cause? 

As a result of 60 many amoebic cases liver 
abscess was sO common that one of our mis- 
sionary surgeons, Dr. A. I. Ludlow, gained a 
world-wide reputation from a careful and pro- 
longed study of the incidence of this disease 
and for his successful treatment of hundreds 
of cases of this outcome of amoebic infection. 

But why continue a relation of the details of 
the many diseases which flourished amid the 
unsanitary conditions that prevailed ? Suffice 
it to mention a few more of them by name 
and you will no longer wonder at the deca- 
dence which was everywhere observable. 

In a study of the incidence of syphilis we 
found that more than 75% of the patienis who 
came to our clinics were syphilitic while 
gonorrhoea was exceedingly common. 

Tuberculosis was everywhere a dreaded 
scourge which became the especial scourge of 
the graduates of our high schools and col- 
leges, because they were compelled to scrimp 
themselves of proper and sufficient food on 
account of their proverty, and because they 
devoted themselves so continuously to their 
studies that they did not got sufficient exer- 
cise and sunshine to maintain their health. 
More than half of the deaths that occurred 
among our graduates were caused by pulmo- 
nary T. B. T. B. diseases of the bones also 
provided us with a considerable proportion of 
our hospital cases. 

Demonology 

Not knowing the true causes of their many 

physicai ills, not to mention their mental aud 
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spiritual troubles, they attributed nearly all 
their sicknesses, especially those they could 
not distinctly blame on a directly observable 
event, to the presence of an evil spirit and 
then their treatment consisted in the offering 
of prayers; sacrifices and bribes to the sup- 
posed troublers of their peace and health. 
One of the greatest triumphs of our mission- 
ary work was to dispossess them of this idea 


of demons and in this the medical work was: 
undoubtedly the greatest factor. 
The more detailed description of smallpox. 


and Asistic cholera, already given, will serve — 


to illustrate the terrible results of such a be- 
lief and the way in which the work of the 
doctors proved efficacious in dispelling this 
crippling fear. 

(To be Continued) 


Is the Mail in Yet? 


ALLEN D. CLARK 


pROW MANY times you have asked it, 
® waiting eagerly for a message from 
—> a close friend or loved one, an 
mer answer to an important query, a 
bit of advice or encouragement, an op- 
portunity for a conversation with a com- 
panion, even though at somewhat long dis- 
tance! And when you stop to think of it, 
what a wonderful privilege it is to be able to 
send and receive our notes of friendship, 
advice, inquiry, reproof or encouragement— 
and all for a price and with a speed of de- 
livery that would make a by-gone generation 
stand in unbelieving wonder. 

Now, this is not intended for the public in 
general, but for the missionary community in 
particular, which would indicate that there 
is some reason for the rhapsody of the 
opening paragraph. And there is. Most of 
us love to receive letters, and the more there 
are, the happier we feel—not because we are 
conceited but because we are friendly. But 
most of us are all too prone to forget that if 
letters would be received letters must like- 
wise be sent, that a ‘‘correspondent”’ is one to 
whom we are bound to write, if we expect 
him to respond to us. 

This, of course, is not a new text or theme, 
as you are quite aware. I have been on the 
Mission Publicity Committee for the past 
several years and an annual note in that 
committee’s report is the point that the best 
publicity is personal letters and lots of them, 


You say, “I’ve heard that before.”’ 
you have, Please listen to it again. 

Let me give you my own theory of corres- 
pondence as it pertains to the missionary. In 
the first place, every missionary is in the 
peculiar position of being intimately associated — 
with the Church in two countries, his native 
and his adopted countries. Obviously, he 
would not have left the former for the latter 
if he had not sincerely felt that there was 
work for him to do there. That is why he is 
a missionary at all. His particular kind of 
work may vary, but his responsibility to the 
ministry of the Gospel in that land is axiomat- 
ic. That, however, is but half the story. 
He still retains some association with the 
Church that sent him out, and that implies a 
responsibility to that church. We all acknowl- 
edge this responsibility, when we go on 
furlough, by undertaking’ to visit.as many 
churches as opportunity affords, for the pur- 
pose of acquainting them with the needs and 
promise of the work. It is a poor sense 
of responsibility, however, which conceives 
of its duty aa being fulfilled by a sudden fit of 
endeavor, once in seven years! As well 
might a mother feed her children heavily and 
frantically, say, once a month and expect them 
to thrive on the inadequacy of her program! 
Then why haven’t you written oftener ? If it 
be true that a missionary church is a live 
church and a non-missionary church isa dead 
or dying one, does not this fact set before us 


I know 
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' the urgency of our duty in the matter of 
faithful, frequent correspondence with the 
churches and the members thereof in the 
homeland ? What are the objections ? 

First, there are some who fe?! that writing 
Jetters or reports for the benefit of support- 
ers is “blowing their own horn”. This is un- 
fortunate, for it is nothing of the sort. It is 
a presentation of the work that God is doing 
and the modern miracles which He is per- 
forming as evidence of His love and power. 
Tf our friends write back in terms that are 
somewhat effusive, let us remember in all 
humility that they do so because of what we 
represent, that we are for them a symbol, and 
be glad of the interest they show. 

Again, there are those who ‘‘have nothing 
to write about”. Really, it’s not as difficult 
as all that. Write as you would talk, if the 
person were physically present. Tell about 
your family, your living conditions, the people 
you: see on the street, the workers who are as- 
sociated with you, your Bible institutes and 
conferences, and a million-and-one everyday 
things of ordinary life. If you don’t have 
even ordinary things to write about (and few 
of us do very extra-ordinary things) write 
about your wife or your husband or your 
next-door-neighbor. Tell about some of the 
requests for prayer in your station prayer- 
meeting. Those who do country itinerating 
have a wealth of material if they will only 
note it down. 1 once said to Mr. F. S. Miller, 
“‘T wish I could see the kind of things you put 
into your stories, but I guess it’s a special gift”. 
**No’’, he said, ‘“‘Whenever I see any little in- 
teresting things, I note it down (on scraps of 
wrapping paper or the backs of old envelopes, 
his wife told me) and later, I put them together 
in stories.”” I took his hint and, while I’ve 
written no such stories as his, many things 
that made grist for my letters, but which I 
would otherwise have forgotten, have been 
-eaught on the wing and committed to paper. 
The things that are ordinary to us are new 

vand wonderful to friends at a distance, so tell 
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them about it in the same conversational style 
you would use if they were sitting beside you. 
One more objection—and a somewhat more 
valid one—is “‘lack of time’. It is unques- 
tionably true that the people with the least 
spare time are those who could write the most 
interesting letters, if they would ever get at 
it. But, after all, time, or the lack of it, is 
more a matter of planning and of using odd 
moments than many of us realize. Also, let 
it be remembered that frequent short letters 
are more satisfying than semi-occasional long 
ones. I have friends who write me letters 
that are regular works of art, but I sometimes 
wish they would write oftener and not take 
such pains. That is a matter of temperament, 
but worthy of consideration. But to return 
to the idea of using one’s odd moments for 
letters. Where do you keep your unanswered 
letters? In a pigeon-hole or a drawer? 
Then, of course they don’t get answered. 
Put them out on the desk where they will 
rise up and smite your conscience each time 
you come near. And let me offer one strong- 
er aid to correspondence—address an en- 
velope for each letter to be written and keep 
them on your desk, before your eye. So 
small a thing, and yet it helps unbelievably to 
overcome the inertia and impels one to fill 
the waiting envelope at odd intervals of time 
that occur at even the busiest desk. Thase 
who do country itinerating will find odd mo- 
ments around meal times when there is no 
one to talk to and the books brought from 
home are all read, and each day has fresh 
material to offer. : 
Finally, in case some may feel that there ig 
rather too much of the commercial in this 
business of sending informational letters 
about the work in order that the necessary 
funds may be forthcoming, let us endeavor 
to dispel that apprehension, once for all. 
The power that undergirds our work is con- 
ditioned by only one thing, and that is not 
money but prayer. On the whole, people 
pray for the things they know about and are 
interested in. The more direct and personal 
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their contact with it, the more pointed and 
helpful their prayers will be. Much as we 
need funds with which ts carry on the Lord’s 
work, it is really a relatively minor matter, 
while it is a distinctly major necessity that 
there should be a wide-spread attitude of 
prayer in the home Church, both for its own 
sake and for ours. 

(A letter just received from a pastor friend 
says, “Our missionary has not ‘crashed 
through’ with a letter for eight months, maybe 
more. Interest rather lags in a case like 
that.” No comment should be needed !) 

In view of all this, I beseech you to think 
seriously of your responsibilities in this mat- 


ter. Never mind if people do not answer at 
once. Most of us have long since discovered 
that it takes an average of three or four 
letters sent to insure one letter received. 

Your letters will be read, however, no mat- 
ter how slow the answers may be, and a 
great deal depends upon them. The vitality 
of the home Church, as well as the vitality of 
the work on the field, depends in a larger 
measure than we sometimes realize, upon the 


interest aroused by personal letters and the 


earnest prayer that is called forth by them. 
So let us add a variation to the question at the 
head of this article and say, “‘Has the mail 
gone yet 2” 


‘* Firsts” 


Roy K. 


“IRSTS HOLD A fascination for many 
because there is something so fatally 
final about them. Bests or biggests 
can be questioned, as that is a maiter 

of opinion. It is true, dates and ideas are 
juggied for firsts but any number of firsts 
even along the same line spell progress and 
that is what we want in our mission work. 
All honor to those first men and women 
who came to these shores and Charted the 
way and lived through trying days of Fever 
heat and bitter Chill until Normal times ar- 
rived. When even the Clinical thermometer 
was thought to be a demon spirit and eyes of 
babies used for medicine, it and took a cholera 
scourge to wipe out fear of the new ways. 

But not all firsts were ancient: We Medi- 
aevals have had our hand in some and we re- 
joice at each latest first of our Modern few. 
Ard we are still thrilled at the courage it 
took to make each new first. When you 
‘multiply one man’s record by the number who 
have laboured you can see how the work has 
grown. When we came out in 1911 fresh 
from the university we entered into a splendid 
well-regulated plant, one of two on the whole 
mission field capable of giving an interneship. 


SMITH 


Yet the learner taught! Down in the alcove 
of the basement dispensary we made up 
reagents and rigged up a laboratory. A blcood- 
count pointed to a mid-night operation on Mrs. 


Ludlow who had been broughtin on the night © 


train from Chairyung—and sure enough—an 
appendix ready to rupture! 
autogenous vaccines in a thermos bottle and 
cured Dr. Curtis of his boils. It sounds like 
nursery school stuff now, doesn’t it, in the 
light of modern advances. And we brought 
in the first blood chemistry outfit in 1926, and 


with its use proved that a certain professor 


who thought his case hopeless would “recover, 
and that a certain young lady never would 
be without insulin, And yet, it was left toa 
Korean docior in Severance to do the blood 
calcium test on our better half?for which 
we had obtained the equipment from Pe- 
king before we had gotten around to making 
the tests, such is the proverbial neglect of 
doctors for their own families. It took only 
a mention of calcium deficiency to put Dr. Lee 
on the right track and he came’back trium- 
phant with the lowest count he had made up 
to date. A case in 1934 with a bit lower 
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FIRST 


) count went completely batty, so, see what we 


were spared ! 

' Then there are the B. M. R’s. and the E. 
K. G’s. We were just ready to send our wife 
to Shanghai for a necessary check up when 


| we heard that Dr. Martin had the first Basal 
Metabolism Machine. 


And you ought to see 
the folks flock to the new Electrocardiograph 


} here—as much of a thrill as we got from tak- 


ing the first motor into Andong! It was just 


} a third wheel, pip-squeak motor attached to a 
t bicycle, as this is just a small portable E. C. G. 


but being the first, its just as good as the 
biggest. And when we watched our first 


} spinal anesthesia, under Dr. Rogers’ capable 
| hands, for relieving pain in the same spot 


where my wife continually complained of dis- 


} comfort, she would have been willing to have 
| him operate on her, although Dr. Hertzler, of 
|“Horse and Buggy” fame had promised her 
fany operation she wanted under lecal an- 
* esthesia. 
) when a sixteen inch round worm was picked 


She admits she squirmed, though, 


out of that patient’s abdominal cavity, and a 
lot more in the excised mass, but the patient 
didn’t squirm at all. It takes temerity to do 
some things the first time alone, only having 
read about them—like giving fever to a 
patient here to cure him of his other ills. 
Nearly burned him up but he lived! The 
doctor had a good many chills running down 
his spine during the process. Every new 


thing tried means personal suffering before 


‘the success—and more afterward, 


if results 


are not good. 


There is a fascination in hunting around in 


sheds and back alleys for the first hospital 


plants. 


The second “‘palatial’’ plant enlarged, 
is now just a tiny office for the Pyengyang 
Women’s Bible Institute. Songdo’s hospital 
was born in a ginseng curing shed, ginseng— 


the much heralded panacea for all physical 
ills. We were most fortunate in Andong in 
being the Jast to use the “temoorary” house 
and dispensary and both very large and use- 
able, but even so our first operation was done 
in the one room with a wood stove blazing at 
the foot of the table. A sparrow flew in 
through a broken window and picked the 
cotton from the knife just as we were about 
ready, the Station single lady giving her first 
anesthetic, the doctor doing his first major 
surgery alone and the untrained wife giving 
her first operative assistance. Two hours and 
more and the tumor fills the five gallon oil tin 
beside the table; it being our first experience 
with Korean floor heat we were respon- 
sible for burning a big spot on the patient. 
But finally after the burn had healed (the 
ten inch incision having healed much sooner) 
a mere whisp of a lady walked home as 
thrilled as we were. Then the building of 
a home and hospital by a doctor who had 
built only a chicken-coop and once helped a 
tinsmith uncle. We were fortunate in having 
a Chinese mason who had never built a for- 
eign building alone so he was just as anxious 
to correct his mistakes as we, ours—the first 
fireplace fell mysteriously—to give the doctor 
a chance to correct a faulty throat angle in 
the frame he had made. 

The message to the angel of the church of 
Ephesus was, in part, ‘Do the first works’’. 
But Paul wrote to his Corinthian brethren, 
“That was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural ; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” All of these firsts have been but 
stepping stones to larger things, and, we trust, 
have been the means by which many have 
made their first entrance into the experience 
of a Saviour’s love. 
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Resolutions on the Death of Dr. J. Hunter Wells 


7m YYENGYANG STATION desires to re- 

BR cord its deep sorrow at word re- 

ia ceived of the death of our dear friend 
em4ie, and brother, Dr. J. Hunter Wells, in 
Portland, Oregon, July 5th, 1988. 

Dr. Wells was born in Virginia, May 7th, 
1866, removing with his parents to tie Pacific 
Coast in 1874. He was appointed as a medi- 
cal missionary to Korea in June, 1895, arriving 
in Pyengyang in October of that year and was 
intimately associated with Dr. Moffett and Dr. 
Lee in the opening of Pyengyang station. 

Dr. Wells began his medical work in Pyeng- 
yang in the Korean building now used as an 
office and dormitory building in connection 
with the Women’s Bible Institute. In 1906, 
Dr. Wells founded the Caroline A. Ladd 
Hospital in which oyer a quarter million were 
treated during Dr. Wells’ term of service. 
The Caroline A. Ladd Hospital was united in 
1915 with the Methodist Hall Memorial Hospi- 
tal into the present Union Christian Hospital 


of Pyengyang. The Dispensary Building of 


Building. 


Dr. Wells gave in all twenty of the best 


years of his life to mission work in Korea. 
He was not only a brilliant physician and 
surgeon, but a man of outstanding Christian 
character, deeply interested in direct evan- 
gelistic work. He was a man of deep and 


tender affections who endeared himself in a 


peculiar way to his associates. 
In 1915, Dr. 


Portland, Oregon, where for many years he 


served as City Health Officer. > | 


Pyengyang Station desires to express its 
gratitude to God for Dr. Wells’ years of ser- 
vice in Korea and his fellowship with us in the 
formative period of our Mission’s work. We 
pray that God’s comfurt and special blessing 
may be with all the members of Dr. Wells’ 
family who survive him; especially with his 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Cusick. 

Adepted by Pyengyang Station of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission. 


News Items 


Miss Beulah Bourns is a nurse in the Canadian Mis- 
sion, She is at present on furlough in Canada but it 
is expected she will be back in 1939 to resume her 
public health work in Hoiryung. 

Miss Viola Cardwell, nurse in the Canadian mission 
from 1923 to 1927, resigned for health reasons but is 
now recovered and is in charge of the Public Health 
department in the American University, Beirut, Syria. 

Miss J. H. Kirk who resigned from the Canadian 
Mission in 1922 is married and living in Nova Scotia, 

The Sungjin hospital of the United Church of 
Canada mission has been closed_since Dr. Grierson’s 
retirement in 1936. It is the hope of the mission to 
reopen this institution as a tuberculosis sanatorium 
when funds and personnel permit. 

The Canadian Mission Hospital, Hamheung, super- 
intendent, Dr. Florence J. Murray, has completed its 
first year in the modern new hospital wing which has 
been found to be a great improvement over the old 
cramped quarters. They are looking forward to the 
time when the building will be completed and 


modern kitchen and laundry facilities become avail | 


able, 


St. Andrew’s Hospital over the border in Manchuria | 


at Lungchingtsun has a large increase in the volume 
of work done in the last two years. Chinese patients 
make up about a fifth of the clientele thus giving 
rise to a considerable language problem.* Dr. Martin 
began the work in 1916, the present building having 


been erected in 1920; Dr. D. M. Black took over the | 


work in 1927. Miss A. L. Armstrong has served 
two years longer. Miss McKinnon and Miss White- 
law helped in the earlier days. 

Miss Helen Mackenzie and Donald. Watson graduat- 


ed from Melbourne University last year, thesformer | 
with honors. Farquhar Macrae expects to graduate i 
These three budding medics | 


in Edinburgh this year. 
are children of the Australian Mission, having grown 


up in Fusanchin, Tongyeng and Kumasan respectively. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Currell were thinking of coming 
to Korea, to help in the Chinju medical work during 
Dr. Davies’ furlough. but the illness of Dr. Currell has | 
prevented the plan materializing. 
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Wells retired from active 
service in Korea, returning to his home city, — 


this hospital is named the Wells Memorial ) 


1884. 
1885. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


: 1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


mul. * 


1902. 
- 1903-6. 


Medical Mile Posts—Korea Missions 


Dr. Heron appointed and Dr. Allen first resi- 
dent medical man. 

Royal Hospital started with Dr. Scranton’s 
Methodist one the following year. 

Miss Ellers arrived to care for the Queen and 
her women. Medical classes started in the 
hospital by Allen, Heron and Underwood. 

Hospital moved to Kurigai, with distinctly 
missionary aspect. Dr. Meta Howard ar- 
rives. 

Dr. Lillias Horton arrives. 

Long itinerating trip to Kangkei and Weiju 
taken by Mrs. Lillias H. Underwood. 

Dr. Rossetta Sherwood begin Medical educa- 
tion for women with five girls. Dr. Wiles 
and Landis found the English Church hos- 
pitals in Seoul and Chemulpo. Dr. Heron 
died, the first great loss. 

Dr. McGill started the Wonsan Methodist 
Medical work. 

Dr. J. W. Hall opens Methodist work in 
Pyenyang. 

Dr. O. R. Avison arrives and takes charge 
the Royal Hospital. 

Dr. Rosetta Hall starts Women’s medical 
work and a Blind School in Pyengyang. 

Royal Hospital completely reorganized as a 
missionary hospital. Cholera epidemic. 

Dr. J. H. Wells starts Presbyterian work in 
Pyengyang. 

Dr. Hardie in Songdo and Dr. Mattie Ingold 
in Chunju start the Southern Methodist 
and Presbyterian medical work. 

Dr. R. Grierson starts Canadian work in 
Wonsan. 

Dr. R. Hall and Dr. Alice Fish Moffett are 
busy with blind schools for the girls and 
boys in Pyengyang. 

Esther Kim Pak, the FIRST Korean doctor 
comes with an American degree. 

Dr. Sharrocks starts work in Syenchun. 

Cholera, 

First Nurses’ Training Schools, Methodist 
started by Miss Edmunds, Presbyterian by 
Miss Shields, limited union approved. 


1900-5. 


1904. 


1905. 


1907. 


1908. 


1910. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


19M 


1918. 


1923. 


1928. 


1924, 


1925. 


1926. 
1928. 


1929, 


1931. 


1937, 
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First Medical Library prepared by Drs. 
Avison, Wells and Sharrocks published by 
Dr, C. C. Vinton. ; 

Severance opened in new buildings with 40 
beds. 

Dr. Currell started Australian medical work 
in Chinju. 

Founding of Korea Medical Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Graduation of the first‘seven doctors from 
Severance and first nurses. Founding of 
Graduate Nurses Association (Occidental). 

First Leper Asylum at Fusan, 1913 Kwangju, 
1916 Taiku. 

Severance Union Medical College Building 
opened. 

Stringent medical laws promulgated but prac- 
ticing physicians given licenses. 

Severance Research Department founded by 
Drs. Mills, VanBuskirt, Ludlow. 

Severance recognized as 2 special school with 
Zaidan Hojin. 

Three women doctors graduate from govern- 
ment school. 

Full approval for Severance Union Medical 
College, Midwifery course started. 

Gift for isolation hospital from Koreans. 

Korean Nurses’ Association formed. Sever- 
ance a designated training school. 
Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital com- 
bination completed. 

First Sanitarium established in Pyengyang 
by Dr. Bigger. 

International Council Accepts K. N. A. as 
Associate Member. 

Severance Isolation Ward opened. 

Women’s Medical Institute starts with 18 
pupils. Haiju Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
founded by Dr. S. Hall. New Severance 
Hospital opened. 

Severance Tuberculosis ward opened, Eliz- 
abeth Campbell Pieters Ward. 

American Dental Health Center opened, 
funds collected by Dr. Boots. Dr, McLaren 
puts up small ward for Insane. 

Women’s Medical Institute becomes a College. 


a 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Editor’s Comment 


About half of this number is given to articles on 
medical work carried over from last month. Other 
remaining articles will appear later. Below brief com- 
ments on ‘‘Who’s Who’’ in this number, as follows: 

Mrs. Helen M. Henderson is an evangelistic worker 
in Taiku, a Station of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission. She came to Korea in 1920. Her husband, 
the Late Rev. L. P. Henderson, was killed in Man- 
churia in 1932. 

Rev. G. H. Winn, D. D., a ‘‘second generation mis- 
sionary’’ of Japan, came to Korea in 1908 to the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission and resides in the 
town of Yangpung, 40 Miles east of Seoul. His son, 
Paul, and wife have recently been appointed as 
missionaries to China. 

Rev. Allen D. Clark is now in Princeton, N. J. on 
furlough. His assignment is to Chungju in evangel- 
istic work. He takes an active interest in publicity 
methods and in the distribution of Christian Literature. 

J. L. Boots, D. D. S., F. A. C. D., along with Dr. 
J.A. McAnlis has built up in connection with Sever- 
ance Hospital, Seoul, one of the finest Dental Clinics 
in any mission land. Dr. Boots has resigned. to 
undertake to build up another such clinic in the 
Peking Union Medical College. He came to Korea in 
1921. 

Rev. E. W. Anderson, M. D., is a member of the 
Methodist Mission, South. He came to Korea in 1914 
and for some years has been on the Staff of the Seve- 
rance Union Medical College and Hospital. 

Roy. K. Smith, M. D. is on the Staff of the Union 
Christian Hospital in Pyengyang, having come’ to 
Korea in 1911 as a member of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission. 

The Rev. Fr. H. J. Drake, S.S. M. is the Senior 
member of the English Church Mission, having come 
to Korea in 1897. 

O. R. Avison, M. D., LL. D., upon his retirement 
in 1982 was President of both the Severance Union 
Medical College and the Chosen Christian College. 
He came to Korea first in 1893. 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss E, V. Dixon, Kuchang 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Visitors 


The Rev. William H. Crothers, D. D., formerly 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Maryville, 
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United Church of Canada Mission | 


Christian Literature Society of Korea 


Korean Methodist Church 


Tenn., and for the past two years Professor of 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary at 
Manila, P. I, has been visiting his brother, the 
Rev. J. Y. brottiers of Andong, on his way back to — 
the U.S. A. | 


New Item 


Rev. J. Arnup, D. D., Foreign Mission Board Secre- 
tary of the United Church of Canada, delegate to | 
the Madras Conference, has sailed for Canada 
after visiting the five Canadian stations in Korea 
from April 6th to 17th. Dr. Arnup left Canada 
last July and has made a tour of the Canadian Mis- 
sion fields in Africa, India, Japan, West China 
and Honan, concluding with Korea. 


At the April Meeting of the Executive Committee 
a beginning was made in plans for the Jubilee 
celebration June 25 of next year. A goal was set 
for the Endowment Fund of the Editorial Depart- 
ment: ‘‘Fifty Thousand Yen by the Fiftieth An- 
niversary’’, and a plan made for enrolling the 
names of Donors of ‘“‘Fifty Yen for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary.’’ 

At the same time Mr. Gerald Bonwick our former 
Secretary was elected as Financial Secretary for 
Great Britain. As such he will also receive and 
transmit subscriptions for the K. M. F. You will 
find his address on the Contents Page of each 
issue. A recent letter from Mr. Bonwick reports 


them both well. 


Dr. Helen Kim has been installed as President of 
Ewha College succeeding Dr. Alice R. Appen- 
zeller, resigned. 

Consistent, steady gain and in sOme cases startling 
increases mark the statistical reports of the Ko- 
rean Methodist Church for the fiscal, year 1938. 
A few items are given herewith showing both 1987 
and 1938 for comparison. 


19387 = * 1938 


Full members 18,645 19,580 
Total adherents 59,018 61,977 
Sundayschool enrolment 52,528 54,628 


Postoral Support Yen 92,312.00-Yen 107,821.00 _ 
Total contributions Yen 463,861.00 Yen 514,867.00 — 

Since the Korean Methodist Church was organized 
in 1930 pastoral support has increased from 53,- | 
471.00 to over Yen 107,000.00 while total contribu- 
tions have increased from Yen 221,000.00 to nearly 
Yen 515,000,060. 


ae reeent lady visitor to Korea innocently gaked 


war ARE THOSE DEVIOUS METHODS IN KOREA , 


= Paes = There surely. cannot be anything really ‘ ‘devious” 
; Ses about. a method which is able to produce Rae 


8 so NEW BELIEVERS IN NINE YEARS 


Z ‘That is the equivalent of 


BELIE VRS ACH EAR 


7 the shee of it d 
a = any the new book . 


3 Sarae eke Atee es ae ha ee Nevilis Methods a are, ee do you? 


: ae one of. the best informed men in» any of the Missions confessed that he 


a 1 _- had never read. anything on the subject since Dr. Nevius’ own tiny book was — S| 


= self ‘support, self propagation and self government are known to all and every 


conclusion. It is the place of the Bible in this Church that has given it power. _ 
In 1936, 178,318 of the 341,700 in the Church, more than 50% even including — 


the Bible as God’s Book of Authority. Send them a copy of this book and show 
‘them where they have lost the road. ‘‘Out of the mouths of babes’’ sometimes” 
wisdom comes and this Church may have a message to home friends. Send them - 
the book now while you think of it. 1939-40 conditions in the Church are difficult 
but the Church still lives and will live. 

Ok * * .* * % * * ok * * * * * % 


This is a much revised edition of the “Korean Church and the Nevius Meth- 


the world. Over 100 pages of new material and new pictures and charts. 
On sale at the Christian Literature Society, Seoul, Korea. 
Postpaid ¢ png ¥5.00 

S. A.$ 2.00 


handed him. 30° years ago. With: his experierice, he might be forgiven, but it is” if 
- foolish not to know everything. possible about one’s job. The Nevius Methods of — jj 


z Mission field has: tried to work them, but do,you know that back of those three is __ 
another Nevius Method more fundamental than them all? Do you know that it — 

_is the Bible in the heart of the Church that has made the other Methods work? 

Study this documented, history of the Church’and see if you do not come to that 


children, spent at least one whole week in a Bible Class in addition to Sunday _- 
services. 844,268 were enrolled in Sunday Schools. More adults even than child- _ 
ren, Over 10,000 were enrolled in the Bible Correspondence Course and 3,685 in 
six to ten week Bible Institutes. Some of our home folks have gotten away from — i 


= -ods’”’ with statistics corrected and several new chapters, notably one long one. Lf 
with answers to specific questions which have come from Mission fields all over 


VOU. SERV ‘THE KOREA } 
- No 5 3 5 oa 


Be OS 
Al Fa 
5 oe ) 
ap PUBLISHERS AND 
AB 
— i DISTRIBUTORS OF 
AA 
aA CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
ae S oon = 
KOREAN JAPANESE ENGLISH 
| # Established June 25 1890 as a Union Christian Enterprise. 
Ax Represents all the Missions in the Federal Council ; 
3 “A Also the Korean Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. 
ae The only Union Christian Publishing organization. in Korea. 
iT We list over 700 Titles of our own besides as many more of other 
oa organizations. — Jubilee June 25 1940. 
a 2 
fa | ™ 
ae — — 3 : 
- f OUR SOCIETY’S FUBLICATIONS EDITORIAL ENDOWMENT 
i Cover Many Important Subjects aay 
| rn A such as FUND 
Apologetics Agriculture ie Sa 
& Bible Helps Ce enidc We are establishing this fund 
i Devotional Evangelical ~ so that the price of books may be 
a Hi Homileties Personal Work as low as possible for the masses. 
Sociology Stewardship ‘ : 
Temperance Prayer This growing Fund now amounts 
i Commentaries Church History to more than ¥ 6,000.00. Life 
Sermons Psychology ‘ = 
4 Biographies Children’s Books Membership fees and special con- 
Stories Bible History . tributions are added:to it.. Have 
New Believers Second Coming you sent in YOURS ? 


Uatechumens Teacher Training 


TWO SLOGANS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 


“Fifty Thousand Yen Endowment by the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 
Mission Organizations, and Friends everywhere are asked to help. . 
“Fifty Yen for the Fiftieth Anniversary.’’ 


Missionaries and others of like mind are asked to enroll as Donors for 
this Special Fund. 


SO | | Qi et 
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Fer 1939 we also need funds for publishing some of the 18 
Manuscripts we have on hand waiting for publication. 


